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TO A LADY. 


By Ernest Blake. 





Devoid of dignity you find 

The noisy suftrage-seeking crew, 
Unladylike and unrefined, 

To woman's highest self untrue. 


Better their leisure to employ 
In scolding maids and hunting cooks, 
Or, if these household duties cloy, 
They have their music and their 
books. 


You for the vote have no desire; 
How politics the world divide 

You never trouble to inquire, 
You leave your husband to decide. 


i 
Husband and child claim all your 
care, 
Your polities are in the home; 
You've “social duties” everywhere— 
And then there’s Fido’s hair to 
comb! 


its feathers strews; 
hearth the fire burns 


Outside the snow 

Here on the 
bright, 

The buckles of your little shoes 
It burnishes with rosy light. 


That dainty gown becomes you well, 

Soft lies its lace, light fall its frills. 

Who stitched it all? You cannot tell. 

Why should you ask? You pay your 
bills. 


And there your duty ends? No thought 
Of what it costs in flesh and blood? 
How poorer mothers. toiled and 

wrought 
To meet the claims of motherhood? 


A mother stitched that dainty gown, 
The price they paid her—thirteen- 
pence, 
doubt? 
down 
In departmental evidence. 


You You'll find it all set 


She had no menfolk to defend 
Hier and her babies, pay her bills; 
All helpless she her lot to mend 
Who hgs no yote to voice her ills. 


To help these fallen ones to rise, 
In freedom’s ways their steps 
guide, 
To make articulate their sighs— 
Seems this to you “undignified”? 


to 


Lady, you frown; yet to my mind 
Theirs is a nobler charity, 
More worshipful in womankind 
Than your too selfish “dignity!” 
—Women’s Franchise. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The only news about the Oregon 
amendment given by the general press 
dispatches up to the time of our going 
to press is that woman suffrage is 
“probably defeated.” That looks as if 
the vote were close. After the Oregon 
election of two years ago, with only 
five amendments pending, it was a long 
time before the exact figures of the 
vote on equal. suffrage could be given. 
This year, when 19 amendments were 


pending, it will probably be still 
longer. Our friends in Oregon have 
promised to telegraph the Woman’s 


Journal the result 
definitely known. 


as soon as it is 


This is the fourth time that a woman 
suffrage amendment has been submit- 
ted in Oregon. It has been supmitted 


twice by the Legislature, and twice 
through an initiative petition. In 1884 
the vote stood 11,223 yeas to 28,176 
nays; in 1900, 26,265 yeas to 28,402 
nays; in 1906, 36,928 yeas to 46,971 
nays. 


There are four other States where a 
woman suffrage amendment has been 
twice submitted to the voters, at inter- 
vals of some years, and in every case 
the result has been more favorable to 
suffrage the second time than the first. 
In Colorado, when submitted the first 
time it was defeated; the second time, 
it was carried. In Kansas, when sub- 
mitted the first time, it received only 
9,100 votes; the second time it received 
95,302. In the State of Washington, 
in 1889, the adverse majority was 19,- 
386; in 1898 it dropped 9,882. In South 
Dakota, in 1890, the adverse majority 
was 23,610; in 1898 it was only 3,285. 
3ov. Chamberlain, a suffragist, re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast for 
U. S. Senator from Oregon, although 
he is a Democrat, and the rest of the 


State election went overwhelmingiy 
Republican. It is a striking proof of 
his personal popularity. Eastern 


papers are now querying whether the 
Oregon Legislature will bow to the ex- 


pressed will of the voters, and elect 
him. 
The U. S. Senate, during its last ses- 


sion, approved 37 treaties— a larger 
number than it had ratified in the pre- 
vious 20 The argument that 
women must not vote because they do 
not fight will soon be obsolete. The 
world is learning wiser ways to settle 
its disputes than by fighting. 


years. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 
The Woman’s Colorado State Medi- 
cal Society was incorporated a few 


days ago by Dr. Eleanor Lawney, Dr. 
Frances G. Buchanan and Dr. Alice B. 
{(;uthrie, The chief purpose of the new 
organization 
women of into 
with each other for their mutual 
advantage.” In a measure, the society 
will be auxiliary the State Medi- 
cal Association, of which forty women 


“to bring the medical 
communica- 


is 
Colorado 
tion 


to 


physicians are members. 

The seven women physicians of New 
Orleans are asking to be admitted to 
membership in the Orleans Parish 
Medical Society. Because they are de- 
barred from this society, they are un- 
able to obtain admission to the Louisi- 


ana State Medical Society or to the 
American Medical Association. The 
doctors who oppose the admission of 


women physicians to he Parish Socie- 
ty cherish the old belief that the great 
professions are not suitable spheres for 
women; but this attitude is being grad- 
ually by contact with the 
lady doctors, who show no evidence of 


overcome 


becoming abnormal, unsexed creatures, 
It is contended by some of the 
doctors that the of 
would hamper and make embarrassing 


men 


presence women 


the necessary discussions on some 
medical subjects. 
Dr. Susan La Fleshe Picotte, an 


Omaha Indian from Walthill, Neb., the 
first Indian woman to graduate from a 
medical college, was one of the speak- 
ers at the meeting of the Presbyterian 
Woman's Board of Home Missions re- 
cently held in Kansas City, Mo. De- 
scribing her work in charge of the 
church on the Omaha reservation, sne 
said that she started with a congrega- 
tion of three Indians, none of whom 
attended regularly. Now she has un- 
der her care 1,250 Indians. “What is 
most needed,” she said, “is someone to 
begin the work of educating the illiter- 
ate white people, 1,250 of whom share 
our reservation with us.” 





At the International Congress of 
Laryngology and Rhinology, lately 





held in Vienna, the only representa- 





) expressions, 


tive present from North America was 
a woman, Dr. Margaret E. Butler of 
Philadelphia, professor at the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylva- 
nio, and its delegate. The Philadel- 
phia Ledger says: 

“There were present delegates from 
Russia, Japan and all other countries 
of the world, but when it came to re- 
sponding for North America Doctor 
Butler—a quiet, retiring woman— 
found herself in the position of having 
thrust upon her the quite unsought and 
unforeseen honor of making an ad- 
dress of greeting for the United 
States. Moreover, the officers of the 
Congress likewise insisted upon it 
that she must take her place with the 
representatives of other nations in 
presiding in turn for a time over tne 
Congress. As Doctor Butler, who 
an earnest student, had gone from the 
Woman's Medical College solely for 
the purpose of adding to her stock of 
professional knowledge and _ experi- 
ence, these unexpected honors proved 
embarrassing—especially as in her in- 
nermost soul she felt uncomfortably 
conscious of the fact that the medical 
men of North America might not be 
overjoyed at the thought of being rep- 
resented on such an occasion by a 
mere woman. 

“However, she no 
herself creditably, as subsequently 
she seems to have received consider- 
able attention from her colleagues and 
the public. European delegates con- 
gratulated her upon the unique posi- 
tion which she had occupied. Doctor 
Luc, of Paris, was most cordial in his 
and with true French 
courtesy assured Doctor Butler that it 
pleased him greatly to see a woman 
preside over the Congress, adding that 
the bare fact of such an event must 
prove of inestimable value to profes- 
sional women, Doctor Hellah, of St. 
Petersburg, Doctor Frankel, of Berlin, 
and others were equally fulsome in 
their complimentary remarks, and no- 
tices of the incident appeared in the 
papers. Indeed, Sir Felix Lemon, of 
London, wrote a pleasant notice for 
the June number of the Archives of 
Laryngology ‘of the first woman who 


iS 


dou»vt acquitted 


ever presided over an International 
Congress.’ Evidently, Vhiladelphia 
has no cause to regret having been 


represented on this occasion by one of 
her daughters instead of one of her 
sons. At least, the fact seems to huve 
created a sensation.” 


American 
this 


of the 
in Chicago 


At the 
Medical Association 
Dr. Helen C. Putnam of Provi- 
R. L, and Dr. Emma Culbert- 
Joston, took a stand advocating 


meeting 


week, 
dence, 
son of 
the right of girls to engage in business 
the This 
action was in response to papers read 


or to enter professions. 
physicians deploring 
“un- 


by several men 
the fact that 
sexed themselves” 
life for industrial work, and asserting 


too Many women 


by forsaking home 
that the future of the race depended 
upon the checking of “this widespread- 
ing Ir. held that 
the question of woman's place in busi- 
ness life could be settled only through 
the co-operation of both Dr. 
Putnam declared for the right of wo- 


evil.” Culbertson 


sexes, 


man be- 


come educated, to choose her occupa- 


to develop her faculties, to 


tion and to use the suffrage. 
F. 


M. A. 


SUFFRAGE AND LUNACY. 


The latest equal 


suffrage 


against 

to increase 
brought for- 
his 


argument 
that it tends 
This claim 
ward a who 
theory on the growth of lunacy in Fin- 
land between the years 1900 and 1906. 
But it was not till 1906 that woman 
suffrage in Finland was granted. This 
is one of the funniest cases of putting 
the cart before the horse that can be 
imagined. 

Some years ago, we learned that at 
the legislative hearing on woman suf- 
frage in Massachusetts an “Anti’’—the 
solitary “Anti’’ who appeared that 
year-—was going to make her main ar- 
gument a prediction that the ballot 
would greatly increase insanity among 
womeu, their constitutions being too 
frail to bear the strain of politics. we 
therefore secured the attendance at 
the hearing of two prominent doctors, 
representing the allopathic and homeo- 
pathic schools, Dr. Henry Ingersoll 
Bowditch and Dr. J. Heber Smith. 
When the non-medical lady had made 
her argument, they promptly cut it 
up, declaring in strong terms the ab- 
surdity of such a fear. We also looked 


is 


insanity. is 


by doctor, founds 


up the statistics of insanity for Wyo- 
ming. 


These showed that, after many 





years of equal suffrage, there were in 
all Wyoming only three lunatics, and 
those three were men. 

“An ounce of fact is worth a ton of 
theory.” 

As for Finland, the severe Russian 
oppression which that unhappy coun- 


try suffered between 1900 and 1906 
threw both sexes and all classes into 
intense excitement and the bitterest 


grief, and might well account for the 


fact that in 1! there were 38 more 
insane persons than in 1900. 
A. 8. B. 
WOMEN DELEGATES IN THE 


METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


There were twenty-five women lay 
delegates attending the General Meth- 
Episcopal Conference just held 
Baltimore. They Mrs. 
I). Elder, Alabama Conference; 
Adelaide W. Lalketra, Andes 
Mrs. Mary A. Lakin, 
California; Mrs. Adelina E. Palmer 
Central Alabama; Mrs. Florence ). 
Richards, Central Ohio: Mrs. Kkmma 
W. Lamme, Des Moines; Miss Chris- 
tine Erickson, Des Moines; Mrs. Jane 


odist 
in 
Anna 
Mrs. 


were 


Conference: 


B. Robinson, Detroit; Miss Amanda 
M. Wilson, Kast Maine; Miss Ho Ging 
Eng, Fuchau; Miss Julia Banatield, 
Fuchau; Mrs. Flora W. Brewster, 
Hinghua; Mrs. Amelia A. Pykett, Ma- 
laysia; Miss Anna R. Limberger, 
Mexico; Mrs, Emma C, White, Mobile: 
Mrs. Irene (, Durrell, New Hamp- 
shire; Mrs. Alice E. Waugh, North In- 
diana; Miss EK. Augusta Ariss, North 
Montana; Mrs. Alice P. McLaughlin, 


North Nebraska; Mrs. Mary B. Town- 
send, Ohio; Mrs. Martha A. Reynolds, 
Southern California; Mrs. Etta C. Ed- 
Southern Illinois; Mrs. R 


wards, sa 


Simpson, Texas, 

A special correspondent of the Wo- 
man’s National Daily wrote that “the 
are working like 
the Conference to 
of the of 
preachers, as is case 


delegates 

to 
in 
as 


women 
beavers induce 


declare favor licensing 
women the 
with other denominations, Tor 
time women have preached as evangel- 
ists in the pulpits of the church, and 
the women delegates believe that the 
next step will be taken either at this 
by a constitutional 
to the 
Their memorials are now .n 
of the 
of the 


some 


(‘onference or 


amendment sent Annual Con- 
ferences. 
the 
Committee 


Church.” 


sub-committee 
the State 


hands of a 


on 


The Conference adjourned without 
taking action, so far as we have 
heard. 

Iver since the days of Barbara 
Ileck and Susannah Wesley, tne 
Methodist women have rendered va- 
liant service in their church. It is 
high time that they should be com- 
missioned as standard-bearers. 

7. 











WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


“The Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of su- 
frage to Women” will have headquar- 
ters at the Kensington during the bi- 
ennial the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs in Boston, and invites 
visitors to drop in 


of 


the delegates and 
and supply themselves with literature. 
We hope every visiting club woman in- 
terested in suffrage will secure a stock 
of it. The literature of the M. A. O. 
F. E. S. W. always stimulates suffrag- 
ists to greater zeal, and it has often 
converted to suffrage women who had 
formerly been opposed. Many women 
who have not thought much about the 
matter suppose that there are good ar- 
guments against equal suffrage, but 
when they come to read the arguments 


actually advanced by its opponents, 
they perceive them to be pitiably 
feeble. 

Although it had been accepted by 


the committee of the Spanish Cham- 
ber, the amendment to the Municipal 
Administration Bill, proposing to give 
women who of families a 
vote for village mayors and rural coun- 


are heads 


cillors, was defeated in the Chamber, 
to 35. It is a matter for surprise 
that it should 
have received so large a vote. 


65 


in conservative Spain 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss 
secretary of 


Lotta S. Rand, eleven years 
the Lynn (Mass.) Associ- 
order 
of 
Bos- 


ated Charities, has resigned in 
superintendent 


the 


to become deputy 


the commission for blind in 


ton, 

Mrs. I. L. Rice, who organized the 
| Society for the Prevention of Noise in 
the United States, is now interested in 
| organizing The 
children will to play 
| near hospitals. 








children’s societies. 


be taught not 





daughter of 
London debut 
May 30, at a concert given under 


Miss Clara Clemens, 
| Mark Twain, made her 
; on 
Ameri- 
a fund 


, the auspices of the Society of 
can Women, for the benefit of 
to bring American women to English 
universities for post-graduate courses, 
on the lines of the Cecil Rhodes schol- 


arships for men. 


Miss Julia Richman, a_ superinten- 
of New York City, 


has collected from twelve schools facts 


cent schools in 
proving beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that great numbers of children come to 
school without breakfast, that many 
get nothing to eat all day, and that 
some have fainted in school from hun- 


ger. The facts set forth by Miss Rich- 
man are so conclusive and so shocking 
that they have swept away all the 


theoretical objections brought against 


feeding the hungry children, and ar- 
rangements to provide food for them 
are to be made without delay. 

Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell, who 


served three terms as State Superin- 
of Public in Col- 
has been by 


tendent Instruction 


orado, (i0V. 


Buchtel 


appointed 


as a delegate to the meeting 


of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance which will open in Amster- 
dam on June 15. Mrs. Harriet 


Shiek, a former president of the Wyo- 
ming State Women’s 
Clubs, has been appointed by the Gov- 


Federation of 
ernor of Wyoming as a delegate to the 
same The of 
these women 


convention. presence 
refined and 


will be an object lesson to show that 


intelligent 
are not unsexed by the pos- 
of the 
holding of responsible public office. 


women 


session ballot, or even by the 


Mrs. 
England, 
play, which was lately performed with 


Ward 
written 


of 
a 


James Cambridge, 


has new suffrage 
applause by a company of amateurs in 
a “people's hall’ at Shepherd's Bush, 
‘Lhe scene is a workingman’s 
The play 
efforts of a woman can- 
of the to 
secure the workingman’s vote through 


London. 


cottage on election day. 


the 
and 


shows 
vasser one candidates 
his wife’s influence, and the final con- 
of both to 
suffrage by a pretty and per- 
Nurse Smith, The 
in her admiration 
“charming little and 
darling knocks over the 
clothes horse, makes the baby cry, and 


version husband and wife 
woman 
suasive suffragist, 
woman 
of the 


“the 


canvasser, 
home” 
baby,” 


worries the poor mother, who is try- 
ing to work, The 
in the same way, and leaves in a rage 
when he finds out, after half an hour's 
talk, that the not entitled 
to a vote. 


candidate behaves 


husband is 


Hall, (Mrs. Lida Cal- 
vert Obenchain), gives an amusing ac- 
count of the difficulty she had in find- 
ing a market for “Sally ‘Ann's Experi- 
ence,” 


Eliza Calvert 


the first chapter of her widely 
popular “Aunt Jane of Kentucky.” 
After explaining how she was moved 


to write “Sally Ann's Experience,” 
Mrs. Obenchain says: “When the lit- 
tle sketch was completed and type- 


written, I started it eastward on a pil- 
grimage that Back 
and forth it went, like a weaver's shut- 
tle, now to New York City or Philadel- 
phia or Boston, then back to Kentucky, 
disappointed Scarcely 
one of the great periodicals did Sally 
Ann miss in her journeying, and finally 
she knocked at 
mopolitan.” This is one of the most 
brilliant woman's rights stories 
written. President Roosevelt says he 
wishes that it might read by all 
who impose their 


lasted two years. 


to its author. 


the door of the Cos- 


ever 


be 
husbands upon 


wives. 
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REMOVAL. 


The oftice of the Woman's Journal 


has been removed to 6 Beacon SBt., 


Boston, Room 1018. 





WELCOME TO BISHOP HAMILTON. 





Suffragists who remember the brave 
and faithful service rendered by Rev. 
J. W. Hamilton to the suffrage cause 
in this city years ago, before he be- 
came a Bishop of the M. E. Church, 
will rejoice to hear that he is to be 
transferred from San Francisco to 
Boston, 

Bishop Hamilton is well known in 
New England. He built the Boston 
People’s Temple, and was its pasvor 
for nine years. He is popular with ali 
classes, and is a strong preacher. 

During the past four years he has 
lived in San Francisco, where ne has 
helped much to rebuild the Methodist 
churches and missions destroyed in 
the fire. About a year ago he had a 
severe illness, involving a surgical op- 
eration: but in the last few weeks he 
has been able to preside at three New 
England Conferences, those of Maine 
at Augusta, East Maine at Houlton, 
and of Eastern New England at Wor- 
cester. 

Bisnop Hamilton was born at Wes- 
ton, Va., in 1845, and graduated from 
Mount Union College, O., in 1865, and 
from the Boston University School of 
Theology in 1871. He was transferred 
to the New England Conference from 


Pittsburg in 1868, and was ordained 
deacon in the same year, and elder 
in 1870. 


He took a leading part in the long 
fight to make women eligible as dele- 
gates to the General Conference, and 
is a strong advocate of woman's 
rights, in both church and State. 

For eight years he was secretary of 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern bhd- 
ucation Society. 

He has been twice married: in 
to Miss Julia FE. Battelle of Covington, 
Ky., and five years after her death, in 
1888, to her sister, Miss Emma L, Bat- 
telle. H. B. B. 


IS72 





THE FUTURE IN AMERICA. 





H. G. Wells, a singularly candid and 
open-minded Englishman, visited this 
country two years ago, with ability to 
recognize and appreciate both its mer- 
its and its defects. He has the pro- 
phetic habit mind which has 
learned, as Heraclitus did some thou- 
sands of years ago, that “there is no 
Being but Becoming.’ His observa- 
tions and comments upon the life and 
institutions of the United States en- 
able us to attain Burns’s wish: 

“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad fra monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 

In successive chapters, Mr. Wells de- 
scribes New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Washington, ete.:—our material prog- 
ress, marvellous growth, culture, cru- 
elty, public spirit, and political cor- 
ruption. In the extraordinary differ- 
entiation taking place between wealth 
and poverty Mr. Wells recognizes our 
social dilemma, which springs from 
demecoratic individualism—an un- 
limited, universal commercial compe- 
tition, which must, if unchecked, di- 
vide us into two permanent classes of 
rich and poor, He recognizes “a dim, 
large movement of thought towards a 
change of national methods,” but ob- 
serves also ‘a debasement of politics, 
which bars any immediate hope of re- 
construction.” 

Mr. Wells sees, in our enormous im- 
migration, a new element of obstruc- 
tion. “Into the lower levels of the 
community there pours perpetually a 
vast torrent of strangers, speaking 
alien tongues, inspired by alien tra- 
ditions: for the part illiterate 
peasants.” He notes the “long pro- 
cession of simple-looking, hopeful, sun- 
burned country folk from Russia, from 
the Carpathians, from Southern Italy, 
Turkey, and Syria.’ bringing their 
young wives to the mills of Paterson 


of 


our 


most 














and Fall River, their children to the 
coal-breakers of Pennsylvania and the 


cotton factories of the South. He 
fears that these elements wii! be diiti- 
cult of assimilation. 

“I told these doubts of mine to a 
pleasant young lady of New York, wuo 
seems to find much health and a sus- 
taining happiness in settlement work 
on tne East side. She scorned my 
doubts. ‘These children make better 
citizens than the old Ametricans,’ she 
said, and took me with her, fortawith, 
to see the central school of the Edu- 
cational Alliance,—tnat fine, imposing 
building in East Broadway. 

“It’s a thing I’m glad not to have 
missed, I recall a large, cool room 
with a sloping floor, tier rising above 
tier of seats and desks, and a big 
class of bright-eyed Jewish children, 
boys and girls, each waving two Amer- 
ican flags to the measure of the song 
they sang, singing to the accompani- 
ment of the piano on the platform Le- 
side us. 

"0d 
sang—with a considerable 
accent and distinctness, 
very real emotion. 

“Some of them had been in America 
a month, some much longer; but here 
they were—under the auspices of the 
wealthy Hebrews of New York and 
Mr. Blaustein’s enthusiastic direction 
—being Americanized. 

“They sang of America—‘sweet land 
of liberty’—they stood up and drilled 


bless our native land,’ they 
variety of 
but with a 


with the little bright pretty flags,— 
swish they crossed and swish they 
waved back, a tossing froth of flags 


and flushed children’s faces; and they 
stood up and repeated the oath of al- 
legiance, and at the end filed tramping 
by me and out of the hall. 

“It is touching! whispered my 
guide, and I saw she had caught a 
faint reflection of the glow that lit 
the children. 

“I told her it was the most touching 
thing I.had seen in America. 

“And so it remains. 

“Think of the immense promise in 
it! Think of the flowers of belief and 
effort that may spring from this warm 
sowing! We passed out of this flut- 
tering multiplication of the most beau- 
tiful flag in the world into streets 
abominable with offal, and dark and 
horrible under the thunderous girders 
of the Elevated railroad, to our other 
quest for that morning—a typical New 
York tenement: for I wanted to see 
one, with practically windowless bed- 
rooms. 

“In the end,’ I said, ‘vou Americans 
won't be able to resist it.’ 

* ‘Resist what?’ 

“You'll respect your country.’ 

“*What do you mean? 

“In these crowded noisy East side 
streets one has to shout, and to shout 
compact things. ‘This,’ I said: ‘Lynch- 
ing! Child-Labor! Graft!’ 

‘We'll tackle it,” she repeated. 

“I could have imagined her the 
spirit of America incarnate rather 
than a philanthropic young lady of 
New York.” 

Every woman is vitally interested in 
the future of America, In this mighty 
struggie to our republican 
civilization, women will needed. 
Without their active co-operation 
the would fail. But 
that brave school teacher is a typical 
American women are awiaking 

It will be 
side by 
brothers 


preserve 
be 
work surely 
figure. 
to their 
their glorious side 
with their husbands, and 
sons, to purify and redeem the pousu- 
cal life of the nation. H. B. B. 


responsibility. 
mission, 


THE SENECA FALLS CELEBRA- 


TION. 
The 0th anniversary of the first 
Woman's Rights Convention, held in 


Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848, was cele- 
brated at Seneca Falls on May 27. 

The celebration was opened in the 
morning by Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch, who announced the program 
and object of the meeting. Harrison 
(‘hamberlain, president of the Seneca 
Falls Historical Society, made a brief 
address of welcome, following the in- 
vocation by Rev. Charles Sicard of the 
Wesleyan Methodist church. Rev. 
Annis Ford Eastman of Elmira spoke 
on “The change of woman's ideas to- 
ward herself, toward man and toward 
affairs in general.” 

The Tablet Unveiled. 

At 1 P. M., Mrs. Ella Hawley Cros- 
sett, president of the New York State 
Ww. S. A., unveiled a handsome bronze 
tablet on the east wall of the Opera 


House, The tablet bears the inscrip- 
tion: 

On this spot stood the Wesleyan 
Chapel, where the first Woman's 


Rights Convention in the World's 
History was held 
July 19-20, 1848, 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton 

this resolution, which 

seconded by 
Frederick Douglass: 
That it is the duty of the women of 
this country to secure to themselves 
the sacred right of the elective fran- 
chise. 

Some of the Signers of the Declara- 

tion of Rights: Lucretia Mott, Jacov P. 

Chamberlain, Martha C. Wright, Eli- 

sha Foote, Amy Post, Charles L. Hos- 


moved was 


kins, Mary Ann McClintock, Richard 
IP. Hart, Lovina Latham, Jonathan 
Metcalf, Mary H. Hollowell, Henry 


Seymour. 
The inscription took up about three- 











quarters of the space, and the remain- 
der showed Justice with scales and 
scroll. : 

The Afternoon Meeting. 

The assembly hall of Mynderse 
Academy was filled at 2.30, when the 
meeting for school children opened. 
Commissioner Henry Stowell of the 
Board of Education presided. Rev. W. 
Bours Clarke of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church offered prayer. Mrs. Blatch 
spoke to the children on “The Event 
We Celebrate,” outlining in simple 
language the meaning of the move- 
ment. She was followed by Prof. warl 
Barnes, with a remarkable paper on 
“The Educative Value of Political 
Life.” 

The Pioneers’ Meeting. 

The principal meeting of the day, 
the one in honor of the pioneers, met 
in the Opera House at 4 P. M. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith Miller was to have 
presided, but she was unable to 
come, and sent the following message: 

The Greeting from Mrs. Miller. 

“To the suffragists of our nation now 
celebrating in Seneca Falls the sixti- 
eth anniversary of the inauguration of 
the great work of freedom begun by 
those noble men and women, Freder- 
ick Douglass, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
James and Lucretia Mott and others, 
most hearty congratulations for pres- 
ent victories, and anticipation of a 
speedy complete success.” 

Rev. Annis F. Eastman presided in 
Mrs, Miller’s place. Mary H. Houowet 
of Rochester, one of the surviving 
signers of the declaration of senti- 
ment, was to nave spoken on “Impres- 
sions of 1848,” but could not be pres- 
ent. 

Lucretia Mott Described. 

Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard gave a 
delightful address on Lucretia Mott, 
whom she described as “a most dainty 


personality, in immaculate Quaner 
dress, slight in figure, with a fine pair 
of eyes, an intellectual countenance 


full of high purpose, showing plainly 
great power of endurance and ability 
to meet and overcome obstacles, yet 
gentle, sympathetic, blessed with a 
sense of humor, and buoyant spirits.” 
Mrs. Villard gave an outline of Mrs. 
Mott’s remarkable life, and said in 
conclusion: “She witnessed the aboli- 
tion of slavery, marked the progress 
of enlightenment in regard to the in- 
justice done to woman, rejoiced in 
the forward march of ireer and nower 
religious views and in that of the peace 
movement, being herself » non-resist- 
ant, a Christian in the highest sense 
of the word. Of her it can be said 
that no humanitarian movement was 
foreign to her, so broad and catholic 
was her great spirit.” 

Mrs. Blatch spoke on Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. She said: 

Mrs. Stanton Blatch’s Address. 

I have just been telling the young 
people at the high school some of the 
incidents in the childhood of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton which would most 
impress them with the lesson of 1S48, 
—the lesson of courage, of determina- 
tion, the lesson that we must not be 
willing to be mere receivers of yvicto- 


ries won in the past, but must fulfil 
our responsibilities, and pass on to 
those who come after us a_ better 
world. 


1 showed the young people some of 
the formative intluences in Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s early life: her father’s law office. 
with the students delighting to tease 
the spirited child by pointing out the 
laws adverse to women, and her final 
determination to cut out of the books 
every offending word. I told them of 
her other great resolve, to be “like a 
boy,’ in order to satisfy her father’s 
longing for a son; how she learned 
Latin and (ireek with that object in 
view, and won the Greek prize, only 
to hear her father say, “Oh, my 
daughter, if you were only a boy!” 

Some other formative influences I 
should speak of here. Through all her 
girlhood and early womanhvod, she 
wis constantly thrown with the lead- 
ing lawyers of the State, for she was 
often the companion of her father 
when he was on circuit. This training 
stood her in good stead when, later, 
she had to make constitutional argu- 
ments before legislative bodies. 

Another profound influence was the 
frequent sojourn at Peterboro, There, 
at her cousin Gerrit Smith's house. 
Elizabeth Cady met the reformers of 
her day. he conservatism of the 
legal atmosphere of her own home 
was thus invigorated by the raaicalism 
of the famous home in the Madison 
County hills, and there Elizabeth im- 
bibed all the heresies of those stirring 
times. 

However, Peterboro never meant 
merely reform to anyone. There was 
always simple, honest human relation 
there, and for Mrs. Stanton marriage 
and motherhood were closely linked in 
association with the place. The let- 
ters addressed to “Julius,” the pet 
name of Elizabeth Smith Miller, the 
daughter of Gerrit Smith, reaching 
over a period of more than sixty years, 
are full of accounts of preserves, and 
of babies,—one, two, up to seven; full 
of revolution in dress and evolution 
in character; full of accounts of seeds 
planted and flowers blooming: full of 
suggestions about the latest song, and 
the best method of learning the guitar. 
One wonders, as one reads, where the 
energy came from. It must have 
dropped on these two women like 
manna from heaven, And how she 
loved Julius, how she carried to her 
her sorrows and her triumphs! Friend- 
ship of women, friendship of “Julius” 
and “Johnson,” close and warm from 
girlhood on to eighty years and more, 
how we honor it this day! 

To Mrs. Miller go the letters telling 





of the opposition of her family to the 
public work she feels called upon by 
heaven to do. In one is depicted a 
scene right here in Seneca Falis, when 
she faces her father, the old judge, in 
her first great encounter with him. 
She is to lecture in Junius, and is to 
be paid $10. Judge Cady, visiting 
Seneca Falls for a few days, hears a 
rumor of the project. They are talk- 
ing, the letter tells us, by candle light. 
Quite unexpectedly he brings up the 
matter, states his objections, anu, see- 
ing opposition, throws out hints of u.s- 
inheritance, and ends—she proving 
obdurate—with “That will prove an 
expensive lecture for you; and she re- 
plies,—the $10 swelling to millions in 
her brave soul,—*| intend, sir, it saall 
be a very paying one!’ Then each 
rose, no caresses, no good nights even, 
and departed, each his and her way, 
candle in hand, with set back, to bed. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton got her fixity 
of purpose by direct inheritance. 

It was earlier than this Seneca Falls 
scene, back in 1840, when Mrs. Stan- 
ton met Lucretia Mott. That was on 
her wedding trip, when she went to 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, 
her husband, Henry Brewster Stanton, 
being secretary to the Convention in 
London. 

To the convention came Lucretia 
Mott, with spirit all on fire under the 
gentle Quaker habit. She gripped the 
imagination of the younger woman. 
They discussed the world, yes, sat and 
discussed it in the lobby of the British 
Museum, while the rest of the party 
visited the treasures of the great 
storehouse. There they were still 
talking, talking, when their friends 
came back after two full hours of 
sight-seeing, And from that long con- 
sultation came the 1848 convention we 
celebrate today. It was called by Lu- 
cretia Mott, Martha Wright, Mary Ann 
McClintock and Mrs. Stanton; but not 
one of the intrepid ladies dared sign 
the Call. There it stands, nameless, 
in the columns of the daily press of 
the duy. And yet in the mind of one 
of them was seething an idea, the 
voicing of which was destined to de- 
mand of them all, and many others 
too, the highest bravery. Before the 
convention Mrs. Stanton confided to 
Lucretia Mott her revolutionary idea, 
viz, that one resolution must demand 
for women the right to vote. “Wuy, 
Lizz.e,” was the warning, “chee wi. 
make us ridiculous!” 

She carried out her idea, and Mrs. 
Mott's prophesy was fulfilled. The 
papers were terrific in their attack. 
A stream of abuse was poured out up- 
on them from one end of the State 
to the other. Frederick Douglass's 
Rochester paper, the “North Star,” 
alone defended the resolution, as he 
defended it in the convention. He had 
hesitated a moment at the meeting, 
just long enough to call out this ap- 
pea: from Mrs. Stanton, “Why, Fred- 
erick Douglass, you surely understand 
me; for what do you, yourself, feel as 
your greatest need?’ At once he was 
on his feet saying, “I see your point; 
the ballot is the pivot of the whole 
question.” And so the demand went 
forth, and, having put their hands to 
the ploughshare, not one of those 
brave women or men turned back. 
Votes for women was the battle cry 
henceforth. 

In 1851 there came another friend- 
ship into Mrs. Stanton’s life of fiiend- 
ships. Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. 
Stanton in that year began their part- 
nership, which was destined to last 
fifty years. Mrs. Harper, in the bi- 
ography, tells us how the period of 
1851 was one of change and spiritual 
turmoil for Miss Anthony. She had 
slipped the old moorings and was un- 
certain where to anchor. Uncertain 
she came to Seneca Falls that spring 
of 1851, but fixed in purpose she went 
away. The friendship ripened rapidly, 
for they were the needed supplement 


each to the other. 
Miss Anthony was the executant, 
Mrs. Stanton tne ready writer and 


careful speaker. Where physical cour- 
age and initiative were needed, there 
was Miss Anthony, For their suffra- 
gette onslaught on the Centennial cele- 
bration in Vhiladelphia in 1876, Mrs. 
Stanton quietly and carefully prepared 
the Women’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence at their oftice desk in the Quaker 
city, and Miss Anthony exploded cue 
bomb at the actual meeting. 

The “State Papers,” as Mrs. Har- 
per calls them, were prepared for for- 
ty years and more by Mrs. Stanton's 
ready pen. They were worthy of .uwe 
greut cause which inspired her. In 
this line of work Mrs. Stanton had a 
prodigious capacity. I remember once 
she received a telegram from Miss 
Anthony saying that, if she could get 
a certain constitutional argument 
ready in twenty-four hours, the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the U. S. Senate 
would publish it, and certain Senators 
would frank it for them to scatter 
broadcast. She fell to work on her 
task one morning. Each meal she 
postponed to the next, and finally said 
she would eat something after we had 
all retired for the night. On, on she 
worked. At last the task was com- 
plete, She looked at her watch. It 
was just 5 A. M.! She had worked 
twenty hours without stopping. 

Her salvation at such times was 
that she could at once relax. The 
marvel of her constitution was that 
she could command sleep when she 


chose. She had full control of her- 
self. 
She and Miss Anthony were not 


complements in virility: different they 
were, but they both had constitutions 
of iron, Their contrasts , were of 
mind. They fitted together like a 
marvelous mosaic. 

The editor of the N. Y. Independent 





wrote of them that they were like the 
two sticks of a drum, keeping up in 
their quick succession the rubba-dub- 
dub of reform. The call to arms that 
one did not sound, the other did. 

At the climax of their power, they 
formed together a perfect crystal, the 
many facets of which reflected every 
possible point of truth. Never a mo- 
ment’s jealousy separated them; each 
gladly did the work for which each 
was fitted. 

It seems to me a thing so perfect as 
the friendship of these two great wo- 
men must fulfil itself in visible form 
somewhere in the universe. Their 
friendship cannot be dead. In the 
galaxy of the heavens twin stars must 
somewhere proclaim through all time 
a fellowship so rare. 


Mrs. Wright Remembered. 

Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne of Au- 
burn, who was to speak on her motuer, 
Martha Coftin Wright, one of the pro- 
moters of the 1848 convention, was un- 
able to appear, but her paper was read 
by Miss Harriet May Mills. Mrs. 
Wright was a sister of Lucretia Mott, 
und wife of Davis Wright, a leading 
lawyer ot Auburn. Her house was al- 
ways open to friends of abouicion, and 
she often entertained Garrison, Phil- 
lips, the Fosters, Douglass, Higginson 
and Conway. Likewise a few years tat- 
er she welcomed the leaders of the 
woman's rights movement. Mrs. Os- 
borne said that ~er mother was not a 
public speaker and shrank from pub- 
licity, but in a quiet way was a great 
worker for the cause. 


Mrs. Terrell’s Address. 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrell spoke on 
Frederick Douglass. She said in part: 

Frederick Douglass did many 
things of which I, as a member of the 
race which ue served so faithfully, am 
proud. But there is nothing he ever: 
did in his long and brilliant career in 
which I take keener pleasure and 
greater pride than I do in his ardent 
advocacy of equal political rights for 
women, and the effective service he 
rendered the cause of woman suffrage 
sixty years ago. 

“When the defeat of that resolution 
which demanded equal political rights 
for women seemed imminent, because 
some of the most ardent advocates of 
woman suffrage deemed it untimely 
and unwise, when even dear, broad, 
brave Lucretia Mott tried to dissuade 
Mrs. Stanton from insisting upon it, I 
am glad that it was to a large extent 
due to Frederick Douglass’s masterful 
arguments and matchelss eloquence 
that it was carried, in spite of the op- 


position of its equally conscientious 
and worthy foes, 
“It is doubtful if Frederick Doug- 


lass’s independence of spirit and sense 
of justice were ever put to a severer 
test than they were on that day, when 
for the tirst time in his life he pubticly 
commited himself to the cause of wo- 
man suffrage.”’ 

Mrs. Terrell told of Frederick Doug- 
lass’s work and of her personal re- 
membrance of him, and added: 

“If Frederick Douglass were here in 
the flesh today, I am sure he would 
urge us to buckle on the armor and go 
forth with fresh courage and renewed 
zeal to throttle the giants of prejudice, 
proscription and others who persecute, 
on account of either sex or race. In 
Mr. [Douglass's own fight from the 
degradation, the blight and the curse 
of slavery to freedom, he has set us 
an example of determination, energy, 
resolution, faith and hope which we 
should do well to imitate today.” 


Mrs. Day’s Address. 

Mrs. Alice Hooker Day spoke on her 
mother, Mrs, Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
She said: 

In coming here today, I feel, as we 


all must, that truly 
“Brothers, we are treading 
Where the saints have trod.” 
and that we should say, as Lincoln 
did in that wonderful Gettysburg 


speech, “The world will not forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to 


the unfinished work which they, who 
fought here, have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us.” 

The woman, brave and devoted to 
the woman suffrage cause, about 
whom I am to speak this afternoon, 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, was the 
loving and devoted mother in our 


family circle. and it is a great joy to 
be allowed to testify here today to 
her nobility of life and character, to 
her devotion to her family as a wife 
and mother, all through her active 
public work. This last testimony, 
that she was a good wife and mother, 
and yet an active worker for woman 
suffrage, may not be necessary in 
these days, but in those early days of 
prejudice it was very necessary, when 
the desire to vote seemed, to the 
minds of many people, to rob its vic- 
tims of all charm, and deprive them 
of all the domestic virtues. 

Mrs. Hooker belonged to a family 
of feformers. Her brother, Henry 
Ward Beecher, was an active worker 
in the anti-slavery cause, and her sis- 
ter, Harriet Beecher Stowe, as we all 
know, was a real factor for freedom 
as the author of “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 
Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Stowe were also 
in warm sympathy with the woman 
suffrage movement. Mrs. Hooker was 
not among the very earliest workers 
for suffrage; her public work in the 
movement! came in later: but for 
many years, with no outward sign, 
the tide of indignation and _ revolt 
over the injustices done women had 
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been steadily rising, and in the sixties 
she began her active work in suffrage. 
Her awakening to these injustices 
came really in very early youth, when 
reading in Blackstone that the com- 
mon law of England permitted a man 
to beat his wife if the stick were “no 
bigger than his thumb.” This was a 
great shock to her, and her first soul- 
revolt over the wrongs of woman 
then took place. That reading of 
Blackstone in 1841 gives such a pretty 
little picture of New England life 
seventy years ago that I am going to 
dwell on it for a moment. 

My father was a young lawyer liv- 
ing in Connecticut, twenty-four years 
old, with more time on his hands then 
than clients. My mother was a bride 
of nineteen, most desirous to be with 
her husband, and yet not wishing to 
interfere with the improvement of his 
shining hours in the law; so it was 
arranged that she should bring down 
her knitting to his office, and he 
would read aloud to her the law of 
the land. So each day she brought 
her knitting to the little back office, 
and, sitting before the blazing wood 
fire of the old-fashioned Franklin 
stove, she knitted while my father 
read from Blackstone and the other 
legal worthies. It was quite heaven 
on earth—if only there had not been 
that “stick no bigger than his thumb.” 
That saddened her; but in later years 
she did yeoman service in helping to 
destroy those unjust laws, and to 
bring about better legal conditions for 
wonien, and for their possession of 
property. For seven years my father, 
who was equally consecrated to the 
cause Of woman, appeared with my 
mother before the Conne:ticut Legis- 
lature, petitioning for these much- 
needed changes in the law, and final- 
ly, after these many years of work, 
Connecticut came into line with other 
enlightened States on this subject. 
Strange it seems in these days that 
this movement should have met such 
opposition, my parents having nad 
much criticism to bear. for forward- 
ing such an unwise and dangerous 
giving of liberty to women. One man 
even said to my father, “Why, Mr. 
Hooker, you are undermining the 
whole fabric of domestic life!’ 
How times have changed! and how 
truly we should, with reverence and 
gratitude, bow our heads to these 
honored women, and men, too, who 
bore the heat and burden of the day, 
met unflinchingly the ridicule and 
scorn of friends, and the persecution 
and abuse of enemies, that the way 
might be made easier for all woman- 
kind thereafter! 

How well I remember, when I was 
a girl, the persecution and difficulty 
that a girl acquaintance had to en- 
dure, when trying to get a medical ed- 
ucation, her family almost casting her 
off, her girl friends passing on the 
other side of the street rather than 
bow to her, the students in the clinics 
at the hospitals grossly insulting her. 

It is difficult to realize, also, up to 
1882 no woman had studied law or 
been admitted to the bar in Connecti- 


cut; and finally, in 1882, when Miss 
Mary Hall applied for admission, it 


created quite a stir. The two hundred 
year old statute admitting attorneys 
tothe bar, had no mention of sex with- 
in its borders, but it had to be very 
tenderly dealt with as to “intention” 
—the whole matter appearing before 
the Superior Court, and finally the 
Supreme Court. before a favorable de- 
cision was reached, and the disturb- 
ing young lady admitted to practice. 

I hope that the women students of 
law and medicine breathe a_ prayer 
of gratitude today to those early way- 
breakers who made it possible for them 
to enter those professions and many 
others, not only with ease, but without 
warring upon the conventionalities. 

Mrs. Hooker organized in 1869 the 
first Woman Suffrage Association in 
Connecticut, and as its president for 
many years did faithful and effective 
work, assisted by the many noble and 
devoted women of the State who had 
the interest of the suffrage cause near 
their hearts. 

Mrs. Hooker’s work with Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony, beginning in 
1864, was continuous and faithful, she 
often appearing with them _ before 
Congressional committees in Wash- 
ington, and in every way possible 
promoting the work for suffrage. 

In 1871 Mrs. Hooker organized a 
National Convention at Washington at 
her own expense, for the purpose of 
calling the attention of Congress to 
the idea that already women were cit- 
izens of the United States, under the 
Constitution, interpreted by the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and only 
needed recognition by that body to be- 
come voters. Under this interpreta- 
tion. Miss Anthony voted in the pres- 
idential election of 1872, but was ar- 
rested, tried and fined one hundred 
dollars and costs. That decision 
blasted their newborn hope, and they 
were forced to fall back upon the hope 
of a 16th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 


At the World’s 
Mrs. Hooker was on the Board 
Uady Managers for Connecticut, and 
spent six months in that city. Suf- 
frage gained rather than lost by these 
added duties, for never did her in- 
terest flag or her efforts cease for this 
much loved cause. 

A Constitutional Convention was 
held in Hartford, Conn., in 1892, and 
a memorial from the Connecticut W. 
S. A. was presented, asking that the 
word “male” ‘be stricken from the 
clause concerning voting in the State, 
as women were weary of being classed 
in the law with “minors, idiots and 


Fair in Chicago. 
of 


| life of my father and mother, 


ment, but the Committee to whom our 
Memorial was referred, declined to 
give me a private hearing in their 
Committee Room, and subsequently 
declined to receive copies of the Me- 
morial and argument, which I had 
had printed by the thousands for the 
use of the Convention, in the hope 
that at least every member would 
read it and vote to have it distributed 
all over the State, before the final 
vote was taken. This was a crushing 
blow, for it ended all my hopes of 
living to see the women of my native 
State put under the responsibilities of 
citizenship by the vote of honorable 
men.” 

I, as a young girl, with the heart- 
lessness of youth, had little interest 
in my mother’s early work for suf- 
frage. In fact. I did not quite ap- 
prove of it, and well remember what 
I said when some one remarked upon 
my mother’s “gifted pen.” “Oh, has 
she really got a gifted pen?” I ex- 
claimed, “Then all is lost!’ But that 
gifted pen kept right on, even if fool- 
ish young daughters did not sympa- 
thize, and the time came when that 
daughter, with tears of gratitude, was 
glad to count that mother among those 
noble women who had borne the heat 
and burden of the early suffrage 
work. 

I have been requested in this littte 
sketch of Mrs. Hooker to give some 
personal detail of her life. She was 
a woman of beauty as well as intelli- 
gence; her refined and beautiful face 
und her lovely blue eyes making her 
unusually attractive in looks: and 
with it all she had a simpilicity and 
unconsciousness, both in youth and 
old age, that only added to her charm. 
When past eighty years of age, she 
said one day, with an amused smile, 
“People tell me sO many times about 
my good looks that I am really be- 
ginning to believe that what they say 
must be true; but I am so sorry that 
I didn’t find it out earlier in life, for 
I must have lost a lot of pleasure!” 

Hopefulness, that most important 
factor in a reformer’s makeup, was a 
marked characteristic of hers, and 
continued to the end. Although ‘the 
sorrows of the world made thorough- 
fare through her heart,” as Arnold 
says, she never became discouraged or 
hopeless because of rebuffs or failures, 
but, with a buoyancy and cheerful- 
ness that could not be crushed, went 
on working for humanity. Her in- 
terest was world wide; her reading, 
even to old age, most varied and ex- 
tensive, taking in all that touched 
npon life’s problems and the world’s 
great interests. Her independence of 
mind and views were well known by 
her friends. and gave them often 
much to think about, and sometimes 
to be amused over—as when one day, 
in speaking of a Republican form of 
government, she suddenly exclaimed, 
“But there never has been a Republi- 
can form of government—never. It 
has always been a male oligarchy.” 

With all her advanced ideas, with 
all her active public work, her many 
und varied interests, never was there 
a more delightful home-maker than 
she, as so many could bear witness 
who enjoyed the life of her hospitable 
and well-regulated home. 

And here I must be 
speak of the beautiful 


permitted to 
unity in the 
a unity 
to speak of one and 
would be an anomaly. 
Never was a husband happier in, or 
prouder of, his wife than was John 
Hlooker. and never did people work 
together for humanity in greater 
unity and love than did these dear 
people, all through the G60 years of 
their happy married life, ever dis- 
pensing in their home during these 
many years a warm-hearted hospital- 
ity that cheered and uplifted all who 


so perfect that 
not the other 


enjoyed it. 

And so all the years of her life. 
eighty-five full years, were years of 
usefulness and blessing to mankind, 


for truly she became a_ consecrated 
daughter, through whom the voice of 
Eternal Justice could speak, and 
through whom Divine Love could act. 

And as I began, so let me end, and 
may the words be an inspiration to 
us all, whatsoever our work for hu- 
manity be: 

“Brothers, we are 
Where the saints have trod,” 
and “It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining 

before us.” 


treading 


Rev. Antoinette Blackwell’s Address. 


Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
the first ordained woman minister, 
spoke for herself and her sister-in-law, 
Lucy Stone, who has been called the 
morning star of the woman’s rights 
movement, her work for it having be- 
gun even before the Seneca Falis con- 
vention. Mrs. Blackwell said: 

Invited to represent Lucy Stone as 
well as myself at this 60th anniver- 
sary of the first Women’s Rights Con- 
vention, I gladly respond. Other 
women preceded us on the platform, 
blazing the way by advocacy of the 
slave’s freedom, Angelina and Sarah 
Grimke, Abby Kelly Foster, and Mrs. 
Rose for freedom of opinion; but, as 
we celebrate the first organized de- 
mand for justice to women, so it is the 
beginning of our platform work that 
I now recall. 

Lucy Stone, a young member of the 
Congregational Church of West Brook- 
field, Mass., when a church vote was 
being taken, innocently held up her 
hand. “Don’t count her,” cried out 


the tall, imposing minister. 
“Is not she a member?” was asked. 
“Yes, but not a voting member.” 





criminals.” “But,” to quote Mrs. 
Hooker's own words, “the Convention 


Such her woman's 


injustice 


stung 


not only refused to hear my argu- | Every time the resolute little hand 


was lifted high, and | can fancy ic 
was with a clenched fist. It was a 
typical protest. Things like these, the 
pro-slavery sentiment, the famous 
Pastoral Letter, dosing women with 
mingled scorn and namby-pamby, 
made Lucy Stone a pronounced Radi- 
cal. 

And she would be educated! She 
picked and sold berries, taught schoo! 
at a dollar a week, and sent herself 
to Mary Lyon's Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
and to Oberlin College. 

Most fortunately, I lived in a town 
having a pioneer high school, the Mon- 
roe County Academy—in advance of 
even the city of Rochester, our neigh- 
bor, now with its flourishing schools, 
and the college where Miss Anthony 
raised money so heriocally and suc- 
cessfully to gain the admission of 
girls. Our Academy is now a smali 
publie school. 

Till about eighteen, I studied with 
a cass of boys, presumably their 
equal in attainments, Then they 
went off triumphantly Dartmouth 
College, our teacher's Alma Mater. 
Me he advised to become a foreign 
missionary, as the most convenient 
way of disposing of me; and my fathe 
said my mother needed me at home. 

Latin, Greek and mathematics were 
exchanged for the wheel, which spun 
stocking yarn, many a skein. But my 
parents were never hard taskmasters, 
und at twenty the desired Oberlin 
loomed above my horizon. There had 
been much intervening time for read- 
ing and study in other lines; but it 
might take months to bring back the 
freshness of school studies for an ex- 
amination, and the catalogue showed 
me that I could at once enter the Ju- 
nior year of the then called “Ladies’ 
Course,” now department of Litera- 
ture. Also, three years of Theological 
Seminary stood out in perspective. 
So, in the early spring of 1846, in the 
lumbering stage coach from  Cleve- 
land to Oberlin, I fell in with an offi- 
cial of Oberlin College, Samuel Porter 
of Rochester, who knew my family. 
In the college at that early day there 
were but the two regular departments, 
and in the Junior and Senior classes, 
the students in both studied and re- 
cited nearly everything together. Mr. 
Porter was an influential man, holding 
the current type of opinions. He 
warned me against Lucy Stone, who 
would be my classmate, as ultra radi- 
cal in opinions, and supposed to be in- 
tending to become a public lecturer, 
and one who talked much about wo- 
men's rights and wrongs. 

‘That evening, at one of the long 
public tables of the boarding hall of 
the college, with young women on one 
side and men on the other, chatting 
freely across the board, my first ques- 
tion was, “Which is Lucy Stone?” I 
could hear her voice, but not the 
words. In front of her sat the Rev. 
Mr. Wright, our school caretaker, and 
two brothers; one of them afterwards 
(ieneral Cox of the Civil War, Gov. 
Cox of Ohio, and later cabinet officer 
of the government. Miss Stone looked 
hardly eighteen. She must have been 
twenty-seven or eight. The three 
were discussing something with inter- 
est: but, she being the chief speaker, 
I promptly decided that she was too 
talkative and assuming for so young 
a girl. Later, agreeing fundamentally 
on the “Woman Question,” we agreed 
to disagree when needful on other 
lines, and became close friends. 

Joined by several other young wo- 
men, we soon set up a private debat- 
ing and declaiming society, held at 
the house of one of Miss Stone’s pu- 
pils, and sometimes in the woods—a 
“club,” we should call it today. Later, 
by representing to our Khetorical Pro- 
fessor that his pupils were not justly 
treated, Prof. Thome, who as a South- 
erner had freed his own inherited 
slaves, and later left Lane Seminary 
because the faculty forbade too much 
anti-slavery agitation,—our consistent 
professor realized the injustice of giv- 
ing us essays only, but expecting us 
girls to spend an extra hour weekly 
listening to the discusions and decla- 
mations in which we were not alloweu 
to participate. He cheerfully appoint- 
ed Lucy and me to conduct one of the 
discussions of the Senior College Class, 
Qutsiders came to hear us, and the 
faculty decreed that such semi-public 
exhibitions must not be repeated. 
Prof. Thome proposed to teach a class 
of girls only, in these lines. The idea 
was not popular, the various young 
women preferring to conduct their lit- 
erary special exercises by themselves. 
So we were the indirect means of es- 
tablishing the first women’s college so- 
cieties. 

At that time Oberlin College vaca- 

tions were in the winter. During tne 
winter of 1846 and 1847, I became the 
“Lady Principal” in a large school in 
Rochester, Mich., where every Satur- 
day an address was given to the stu- 
dents and .we invited public, and there 
and then I made my first appearance 
on that church platform. 
Miss Stone gave her first platform 
address at an anniversary of West In- 
dia Emancipation. She was called to 
account for it by the Ladies’ Board, 
who told her it was unscriptural and 
wrong. 

“Did you not feel embarrassed and 
afraid, alone up there among all those 


to 


men?” asked Mrs. President Mahan. 
“Why, no,” answered Lucy. “It was 
my president and professors. I meet 


them every day. I was nota bit afraid 
of them.” 

I prepared and read as a Senior 
Class essay an Exegesis of St. Paul's 
teaching that women should keep 
silence in the church, and be in sub- 
jection. It was essentially the view 





Six 


soul. other votes were taken. 





now generally admitted, that St. Paul 








was prohibiting for his own times, not 
for ours; but dwelling at some length 
upon the context, and the use of an 
inconsequent (ireek word. 

Hearing about it, President Mahan 
asked to see the essay, and was 
enough impressed by it to publish it 
in the next number of the Oberlin 
Quarterly Review—my first appear- 
ance in print contending for woman's 
right to public speech. 

Some distinctions made in 1847 were 
very finely drawn. The girls of the 
Ladies’ Course who wrote graduating 
essays were allowed to read them 
publicly, the Ladies’ Board occupying 
cue platform with them, and President 
Mahan there presiding. My paper, 
printed entire in a Cleveland Journal, 
was my second appearance in print. 
But, before practically the same great 
and identical audience, when the fac- 
ulty ocupied the platform, the essays 
of the classical young women were 
read by the professor, the graduating 
young men reading or speaking their 
own productions, Lucy Stone refused 
to write if she migat not read her own 
essay. 

At the Oberlin Semi-Centennial, 36 
years later, Mrs. Lucy Stone was the 
only woman invited, with mary dis- 
tinguished men, to speak on the great 
day of the Anniversary Week. Time's 
revenges ure often apt and beautiful, 
and the world does move. Among a 
number of women who addressed large 
audiences on cther days of that festi- 
val week was a daughter of our Prof. 
Morgan, then herself a Prof, 
of Wellesley College. 

After her graduation, Miss Stone 
soon took the platform habitually. She 
shared the mobbing of the anti-slavery 
people wisely and _ hervically; 
claiming that she was first a woman, 
then an abolitionist, she early began 
to lecture chiefly on the woman ques- 
tion. When the Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion was so happily inaugurated, with 
burning eloquence and broadened out- 
look, Miss Stone was the one peripate- 
tic advocate of her sex, the first and 
for several years the one and omy 
itinerating suffragist. Others were 
reudy on occasions; she unflaggingly. 
She would not have hesitated to en- 
dorse Mrs. Stanton’s grand fundamen- 
tal resolution, "That it is the duty of 
the women of this country to secure 
to themselves the sacred right of the 
elective franchise,’ had she been pres- 
ent. 

1 remained at Oberlin three years, a 
theological student; but I early won 
the right to take part in all rhetorical 
exercises. ‘These were shared togethe: 
by the three theological classes, Also, 
in place of the student's license to 
preach given to the young men, the 
privilege of speaking, preaching “on 
my own responsibility,” was granted 
to me. 

In the vicinity of Oberlin and in the 
neighborhood of my home in New York 
State, I had spoken on temperance, 
woman's rights and duties and kindred 
topics, and given sermons in both 
neighborhoods. 

Lucy Sione was the first name head- 
ing the call in 1850 for the first Na- 
tional Woman's Rights Convention. I 
um the only living speaker who took 
a platform part in that great conven- 
tion held at Worcester, Mass.; but that 
National (‘all was signed by more than 
eignty now illumined and then promi- 
nent names, representing some half 
dozen sovereign States, (Ciarrison and 
Phillips, James and Lucretia Mott, 
Mrs. Stanton, and I believe every one, 
man or woman, who assisted at the 
historic gathering which we now cele- 
brate, were promoters and signers of 
the National Convention held two 
years later. 
children, here today, are 
faithfully in the parental footsteps. 

But of the almost one hundred sign- 
ers of that other immortal Call to the 
“Old Guard,” only two still live— 
Col, Higginson and our president of 
today, our own Mrs. Elizabeth r.4:.er, 
the daughter of Gerrit Smith. 


Morgan | 


but, | 


Their children and grand- | 
following | 


Mrs. Howell's Reminiscences. 


The closing address of the afternoon 
was by Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, 
who gave interesting reminiscences, 
She said that the greatest discovery 
in the world was made when woman 
discovered herself. ‘Today girls in our 
colleges are taking most of the prizes, 
even though they have “two ounces 
less of brains.” 

In the evening, the First Presbyteri- 
an Church was packed to the doors. 
Rev. William IP. Schell extended the 
welcome of the church, and gave the 
invocation. Harrison Chamberlain, 
president of the Seneca VFalis Histori- 
cal Society, presided, and made a brief 
but sympathetic address, 

Cornell Girl Speaks. 

Miss Elizabeth E. Cook, the winner 
of the debating prize at Cornell Uni- 
versity, gave the oration by which she 
won that prize, on “Men, Women and 
Iiuman Beings.” 

Mrs. Nathan’s Address. 


Mrs. Maud Nathan, president of the 





New York Consumers’ League, spoke 
on “The Suffrage Arguments.’ She 
presented interesting statistics show- 


ing the advance made since Cady Stan- 
ton'’s girlhood. In those days there 
was no college open to women. Today, 
out of the 472 colleges in this country, 
j2z are co-educational. In speaking of 
a democratic government, Mrs. Nathan 
said in her opinion a more appropriate 
name would be menocratic. She con- 
tinued: “Many progressive men are 
aiding the woman's suffrage move- 
ment, because they do not wish to 
| class their own mothers, sisters, wives, 
and daughters with aliens, minors, and 
|} criminals.” In closing she said, “The 
best way to commemorate Elizabeth 
|Cady Stanton is to work for the cause 
for which she spent her life. We will 
not write her name in letters of bronze 
|} but in flaming letters of fire, which 
will burn their way down through tne 
; centuries of time, a memorial to her 
life.” 


Vitalized Democracy. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell 
University then spoke on “‘Vitalized 
Democracy.” He said that the first 
way to vitalize our democracy was to 
appreciate vital issues, among which 
he included woman suffrage. If a city 
or village suffered from an epidemic 
of typhoid, it was not because the Lord 
had smitten that city, it was because 


someone had failed to look after the 
| water supply. Other vital issues are 
the abolishment of luxury, of tne 


slums, improvement of the conditions 
of work and wages, the spending of 
leisure time, and education. He also 
| discussed the tariff, and the trusts, and 
advocated the cutting down of the nav- 
al and army appropriations. 

The address which was to have been 
given by Rev, Anna Garlin Spencer 
was omitted, and the celebration closed 
with the singing of the national an- 
them. 

The addresses of Mrs. Blatch, Mrs. 
Day and Mrs. Blackwell are the only 
ones of which copies have heen sent 
nus. The reports of the others are 
gleaned from the press. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE WORK.— Two Rus- 
sian students at Tufts College, husband and 
wife, aged 25 and 20, want work for the summer, 
the man to care for horse, cow, etc., th ewoman 
to do chamber work and wait on table Both 
speak English. Address Samuel and Jessie 
Pavlo, 7 Grove Street, Boston. 





SUMMER WORK,.— Armenian medical stu- 
dent at Tufts College wants any kind of work 
for the summer. Has worked more than a year 
at the New Eng!and Kitchen, where he is high- 
ly praised for activity, intelligence and excel- 

| lent character. Speaks English. Address G. 
Hagopian, New England Kitchen, 41 Charles 
Street, Boston. 


HOME MILLINERY 


A skilled milliner will trim or make over 
hats at very moderate rates. Will call at ladies’ 
homes for the hats, and bring them back; and 
if they do not suit at first, will rearrange the 
trimming until perfectly satisfactory, without 
extra charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman’s Journal. If your hat 
} needs anything done to it, drop a card, appoint- 
| ing a time for her to call on you, to Mrs. Natalie 
| Rubin, 37 Revere St., Boston. 
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THE MARCH. 


By Theodosia Garrison. 





I, who was very weary, turn again 
To face the journey of the winding 
day, 
To take my place amid the march of 
men 
And be as brave as they. 


j 
To toil—to dare—to battle—to rejoice 
Until again night yields us resting 
place; 
And yet I have not heard my captain's 
voice 
Nor ever seen his face. 


Nor do I know wherefore we strive or 
when 
The strife shall end. 
each day 
I take my place amid the march of 
men 
And listen—and obey. 
—The Reader. 


I only know 





THE CLUB WOMAN’S PART. 


Mrs. Philip Carpenter, president of 
the New York Sorosis, spoke on May 
27, at the fortieth anniversary of the 
New England Women's Club and the 
fifteenth of the Massachusetts State 
Federation, in the South Congrega- 
tional church. Her subject was “The 
Club Woman's Part and Her Part- 
ners.” She said: 

It is indeed a signal day when the 
two pioneer clubs of America come 
together in the bosom of their family, 
in the midst of their descendants, the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, to 
give greeting to one another after 40 
years each of active work. 

Looking Backward. 

Forty years is a long period! Stop 
and think a minute how far back 40 
years takes us. 

It was not so long after the war. 
Lincoln had been assassinated three 
years before. Andrew Johnson was 
president. There were no telephones, 
trolley cars, subways, or wireless do- 
ings. Many of us were not born. 
Some of us were little girls, care-free, 
laughing little girls, very dependent 
upon mother. Some of us were old 
enough, just old enough, to join a club, 
a most aggressive and masculine thing 
to do; almost immodest, yet I do not 
see that the sweet womanliness of our 
oldest members has been injured in 
the least by 40 years of club member- 
ship. 

The perspective of years looking 
backward foreshortens things wonder- 
fully. Forty years behind us is as 
nothing compared to 40 years ahead of 
us. To very few of us even yet do 40 
years seem like a tale that is told, like 
a summer day, like a dream in the 
night. 

You know the man that was asked 
to describe his experience at the blow- 
ing up of the Maine, and he said, “We 
were all on the ship, and suddenly 
there was a great noise—and then the 
nurse said, “Here, sit up and take 
this.’”’ Forty years to most of us is 
not quite such a sudden jump as that, 
yet it seems a long time ago. Only to 
the wonderful president of the New 
Pngland women, Julia Ward Howe, 
does it approach nearer to being a span 
than to most here, and even she has 
had but two of such spans, and nine 
years over. Her beautiful letter of fel- 
lowship, sent to Sorosis on its 40th 
birthday, brought the two clubs very 
close together. Hand grasped hand 
across the miles between Boston and 
New York, and club spirit spoke to 
club spirit with the beautiful friend- 
ship of 40 years. 

As to Birtndays. 

It takes birthdays to make us look 
away back until we can feel again 
grandmother’s love, and mother’s 
tenderness, Even the baby fingers of 
our own little ones are many of them 
away back among the old birthdays. 
Do you remember the day you were six 
years old, how large you felt? and 
twelve years old,—why, what a proper 
child you had to be after that! and 
sixteen years! why, you were entirely 
grown up, there was really only a 
little of life left. 

Twin Sisters. 

If the birthday is so much to each 
one of us alone, how much more it is 
to us if we happen to be twins! There 


is so much more in life when it is 
shared by another of the same age, 
same desires, ambitions and hopes. 


These two old clubs, the New England 
Women's Club of Boston and Sorosis 
of New York, are practically twins. 
They are just about as much alike as 
the usual twins, having some traits 
very much in common and some differ- 
ing widely, but each has an eye single 
for woman's advancement, and here 
the two stand at their 40th anniversa- 
ries, side by side, with their children 
and grandchildren around them, meet- 
ing and greeting. (ld friends are best, 
so the tie between these two old 
friends of 40 years’ standing is very 
close. 


The Tie of the Club. 


What is the tie of the club? 
Wherein is its strength? Where was 
the strength of the old patriarchal 
families? It lay in organization. 


Jacob made a corporate body of his 
family and descendants, with a definite 
head to be obeyed, and with hands to 
carry out the orders, and it grew to 
be a great nauon, 

We know the intricate mechanism of 
a human being. It is an organism, 
each part dependent on the others, and 
all obeying the single mind or will. A 
cubie yard of stone is a definite body, 





but unorganized; therefore it is power- 
less in itself, inert and without use, 
save aS some power manipulates it. 
Ten women living in one block, but 
not in touch with each other, are as 
the stone, an aggregation of particles, 
but without force, as a body having 
no centre of motive power. But a club 
is a corporate body, an organized be- 
ing, capable through its central power 
of doing many things. 
Jelly-Fish Clubs. 

Now there is a great difference even 
in these organized bodies. Some are 
mere jelly-fish. They manage to hang 
together in a mass, and to draw 
enough sustenance from those around 
them to keep them alive; that is about 
all. The tie in this kind of a club is 
rather loose; large pieces of the jeliy- 
fish may be cut away without much 
loss, Mere feeding is hardly living. 
Such clubs do little, and what they do 
is only for themselves, which is not 
conducive to much growth beyond a 
certain point. Do you know any such 
clubs? They do not as a rule belong 
to the Federation. That old question, 
“What could we get from it?’ which 
they always ask, is indicative of the‘r 
character. 

Barnacle Clubs. 

But a club like the New England 
Women's Club or like Sorosis, these 
two old twin sisters, have a tie among 
the members which only those who 
have felt it know. New members after 
a few months in Sorosis say to me, “‘l 
had no idea there could be such a 
spirit in any club.” Our oldest mem- 
bers keep hold of their membership, 
clinging to that even after they have 
dropped all other outside obligations. 
We are all barnacles to the dear old 
club. Once there, we stay—till the 
end. Every year Sorosis sends out 
eight, ten or twelve of those sad littie 
black-bordered cards that announce 
the passing of a member. The Sorosis 
“beyond” numbers 122 already. It 
grows just about as fast as Sorosis 
here. We have admitted daughters 
and grand-daughters of members, 
oftentimes the same club pin being 
worn by one after the other, as tne 
child takes the place of her mother. 
The jewelled pin now worn by presi- 
dents of Sorosis during office was the 
pin of Jennie Cunningham Croly, pre- 
sented to her by Sorosis, and given 
back by her daughter to the club, to 
be worn by its presidents in succes- 
sion. 

It is this tie of old friendship, old 
companionship, old comradeship, this 
deep grown loyalty in Sorosis, that 
makes its hold so strong upon its 
members. That beautiful pledge we 
take with every new member who 
comes in renews almost monthly this 
tie of the sisterhood, Perhaps you do 
not know our pledge. This is it: 

The Sorosis Pledge. 

“IT give my name to Sorosis to keep 
sacredly. 

“Il give my interest to 
make it worthy of support. 

“IT pledge myself to sustain the mem- 
bers of Sorosis in all worthy efforts, 
and I will defend them against calum- 
ny. 

“T will avoid doing anything that 
can injure the reputation of Sorosis. 

“I will be a member of Sorosis as 
long as I can be useful to and receive 
benefit from the association.” 

Every sentence there is a tie to its 
members. I do not doubt that the 
New England Women’s Club has the 
same strong tie among those that be- 
long to it. The president with her 
white hair and fine old face is the 
strongest of ties in herself. 

It is the years of interdependence, 


Sorosis to 


the years of service together that 
|make the difference between’ the 


jelly-fish sort of club and the barnacie 
kind, 
The Club Habit. 

Our club has become our habit, and 
“Habit is habit,” Mark Twain. 
“and is not to be flung out of the win- 
dow by any man, but coaxed down 
stairs a step at a time.’”’ There are 
many clubs between the jelly-fish and 
barnacle types, many splendid strong 


Says 


clubs whom “age cannot’ wither 
nor custom stale,” and whose hold 
upon the members will grow strong- 


er as the years go by. These are the 
valuable clubs, and you will find most 
of them in the State Federations and 
many in the General Federation. The 
vast mass of jelly-fish clubs will melt 
away. Purely selfish things never 
last. They remind me of the small 
boy’s version of the minister's text. 
He said it was “Many are cold, but 
few are frozen.” So, many clubs are 
formed, but if you belong to one of 
the “frozen” ones. of the type that 
has the tie that binds, it will mean 
more than you realize in your life. 
The club woman blooms and _ blos- 
soms in her middle age, and in her 
old age, until it is more attractive and 
charming than her foolish, fluttering 
girlhood ever was or ever could be. 
She not only progresses herself, but 
she assists in her club charities God's 
poor unfortunates to do the same, as 
well as her fellow members. Her 
presence and her thought are as much 
a stimulus and inspiration to them as 
theirs are to her, and so she reaches 
toward the ideal. She develops her- 
self and helps others. 
Greeting to the New England Club. 
Sorosis, then, greets the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club on its 40th anni- 
versary. It greets the children of the 
clubs united in the Massachusetts 
State Federation. Most of all it 
greets Julia Ward Howe on her 89th 
birthday, as one of the great pioneers 
of women’s advancement. How 
many miles back in progress would 
we now be if she had not been in the 
van? She who bore the brunt and 
burden of opposition, whose every 





white hair means something done for 
women; whose every line in her dear 
old face means earnest work and vig- 
orous effort for women’s good. We 
give you all your twin sisters’ right 
hand of fellowship on this your birth- 
day—and may you have as many more 
as shall find you well and happy and 
in touch with those you love and with 
those who love her—who are legion 
the world over, and who will still be 
legion in the years to come, for 
“Truth is marching on.” 





LOOKING BACKWARD. 


The Woman’s Journal will republish 
from time to time items from its old 
files. We believe that our readers will 
find them both amusing and instruc- 
tive. 

38 Years Ago. 

From the Woman's Journal of June 
4, 1870: 

At a meeting of the Hopkinton Min- 
isterial Association, composed of Ortho- 
dox Congregational ministers in New 
Hampshire, the Rev. Wm. T. Savage of 
Franklin, N. H., read a paper in favor 
of woman suffrage. Mr. Savage took 
occasion to criticise a sermon preached 
on Fast Day by Rey. 8S. L. Blake, min- 
ister of the South Congregational 
church in Concord, N. H., wherein Mr. 
Blake had made a personal attack up- 
on several speakers at the recent con- 
vention of the New Hampshire W. 8S. 
A. in Concord, charging them with 
coarseness and immorality. Mr. Sav- 
age pronounced the assertions false 
and slanderous. Mr. Blake defended 
himself by reiterating his former state- 
ments. He recommended Mrs. Liver- 
more to return to Chicago, and take 
care of her deserted husband and 
children. 


The saleswomen of New York are no 
longer exclusively foreigners, of He- 
brew, German or French descent. One 
no longer sees on Broadway number- 
less German Jewessees, and an occa- 
sional French or Italian face behind 
the shop counters. American ladies of 
refinement and culture are found in 
almost every respectable store, and 
every year adds to their number, The 
not very complimentary notion which 
once generally prevailed, that they 
were employed for their attractiveness 
rather than their usefulness, has been 
exploded, and they are coming to be 
recognized as the most valuable and 
desirable of saleswomen. 


The woman suffrage bill passed its 
second reading in the (British) House 
of Commons with a majority of 33. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Club was held in Freeman Place 
chapel on Saturday last. The club has 
completed its second, and now starts 
bravely on its third, year. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Mrs. Howe, 
who acted as president in the absence 
of Mrs. Severance. The report of the 
work committee was read by Miss 
Abby May. She gave a detailed ac- 
count of what they had done during 
the year, the most prominent action 





being the opening of the parlors for 
girls on Chardon St., and the estab- 
lishment of a horticultural school for 
girls at Newton. {"The Woman's 
Club” meant the New England Wo- 
men's Club. At that time it was the 
only one in Massachusetts. ] 

Miss Sarah Grimke of Hyde Park, 
Mass., now near her Sith year, has 
travelled tirelessly over the roads of 
Hiyde Park for three months, selling 
John Stuart Mill’s pamphlet, and has | 
sold 100 copies. ” 





The U. S. Senate has decided that 1 
woman’s work is worth as much as 
that of a man, and has voted to pay 
hereafter the female clerks of the de- 
partments the same salaries as the 
male clerks, How the bill will fare in 
the House remains to be seen. Hon. 
Mr. Drake of Missouri immediately 
siw “a lion in the way.” This propo- 
sition ‘twill result finally in the exclu- 
sion of female clerks from all the de- 
partments,” is his prophecy. 


The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which has just been in session in 
Boston, placed a woman upon the 
Board of Directors. The oracular N. 
Y. Tribune “begs leave to point out 
that changes of this kind have but lit- 
tle bearing upon the question of wo- 
man suffrage.” That is where you 
and we differ, dear Tribune. 

Gerrit Smith recently gave the Os- 
wego Orphan Asylum $2,500. 


California’s population is only one- 
fourth female. 


28 Years Ago. 


From the Woman’s Journal of June 
5, 1880: 

There was a singular assemblage in 
St. James’s Hall recently. We do not 
know how many thousands can be 
gathered in this place, but the hall was 
crowded from floor to ceiling, and the 
persons present were almost exclusive- 
ly women, * * Their object was to 
demonstrate their desire that single 
women who happen to be householders 
or land-owners, whether widows or 
spinsters, should receive the privilege 
of voting for members of Parlianent. 
* * They have hitherto failed in con- 
vincing the Legislature that they suf- 
fer any special wrongs. * * The dem- 
onstration of last night may probably 
be taken as an attempt to prove thata 





great many women are dissatisfied 


with some of the laws affecting them. 
The participation of working women 
shows that they harbor this feeling, 
though possibly with little justifica- 
tion.—London Times. 


At the meeting of the Indiana Medi- 
eal Association, Dr. Mary F. Thomas 
read a paper in favor of “Women 
Physicians in Hospitals for Insane 
Women.” No paper elicited more at- 
tention and commendation. The up- 
turned faces of the doctors as they lis- 
tened to every word, told unmistak- 
ably that the arguments met with a 
response in their thoughts. Dr. 
Thomas has usually been the only wo- 
man in attendance at these meetings. 

The Methodist General Conference 
has closed its sessions, and to the last 
persisted in putting itself in a false po- 
sition in relation to the negro and tue 
equal right of woman to preach. 


18 Years Ago. 


From the Woman’s Journal of June 
7, 1800: 

The action of the Nebraska Episco- 
palians, who have expressed them- 
selves in favor of letting women vote 
in their parochial elections and church 
councils, seems to be approved by the 
press. 


Miss Catherine G. Waugh and Mr. 
Frank H. McCulloch were married by 
the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, at the home of 
Mr. A. M. and Mrs. S. G. Waugh in 
Rockford, Ill. We wish the newly- 
married couple every happiness. 





DEAN ARCHER EXPLAINS. 
Editers Woman’s Journal: 

The marked copy of today’s issue 
of your paper has been duly reccived. 
The statements attributed to me in 
the reports of my address at the clos- 
ing exercises of the Suffolk, School of 
Law have had a wide circulation, but 
are far from being exact. I am en- 
closing a clipping from the Boston 
Journal of May 20 which gives ver- 
batim that portion of my address re- 
lating to co-education. I should be 
glad to have you set this right before 
your readers, for I have the utmost 
respect for womanhood, and do not 


care to have my remarks construed 
as a reflection upon women. 
While I do not believe in woman 


suffrage, I do believe in higher edu- 
cation for women, The Suffolk School 
of Law would probably be co-educa- 
tional if it were a day school. 
Gleason J,. Archer. 
53 Tremont St., Boston. 
May 23, 1908. 

The extract from the Boston Daily 
Journal gays: 

“Dean Archer says he was mis- 
quoted by the press, and explains that 
the evening sessions of the school ne- 
cessitating young women out at night 
is his prime objection, although at 
the same time he thinks the women 
lawyers of the Commonwealth should 
found an evening law school solely 


for women. Dean Archer says in ex- 
planation: 

*“Our reasons for excluding ladies 
from the school do not proceed from 


a narrow-minded prejudice against 
woman as a student of law. While 
we do not believe that as a sex wo- 
man is adapted to the various phases 
of the profession of law, we neverthe- 
less recognize the fact that in some 
cases, and especially in the case of a 
woman with property to manage, she 
should have a legal education. 

*““The policy of a day law school 
may well be to admit properly quali- 
fiel women to its courses of study. 
But the Suffolk School of Law is dis- 
tinctively an evening school. The 
proposition is with us very different. 
We have a large body of men coming 
in the night-time to a building used 
evenings exclusively for them. While 
we feel that every one of our men has 
so much of true manhood about him 
that no woman who attended our lec- 
tures could have reason to blush be- 
cause of anything said or done, yet 
the situation of a few women in a 
class of men in a night school would 
be so anomalous that any young wo- 
man of delicate sensibilities would 
feel keenly the embarrassment of her 


position. She might not realize, 
when applying for admission, how 
much of embarrassment would actu- 


Ilence we are pre- 
excluding 


ally come to her. 
venting this position by 


women from the school. 

‘“But there is another and even 
more weighty reason. The Suffolk 
School of Law aims to put in the 


way of each of its students the best 
possible conditions of study. Now 
there are some men, and perhaps i 
large percentage, to whom the pres- 
ence of a lady in class is not con- 
ducive to strictest application to the 
discussions of the class. Man is nat- 





A few such in a class will furnish 
amusement for all others. They will 
watch the shy glances and miss no 
opportunity to tease the suspected 
party or parties. An instructor can- 
not hold undivided attention under 
such circumstances.” ’ 

{The reasons given for excluding 
women would carry more weight if 
young men and women were not al- 
ready studying together in a multi- 
tude of evening schools, without any 
of the bad results that Dean Archer 
predicts.—Editors W. J.] 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





The thirteen honor students in the 
class of seventy-five graduating this 
week from the College of Liberal Arts 
of Boston University are all young 
women. By virtue of having attained 
the highest ranks during their four 
years’ course, these thirteen girls will 
become members of the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa. 


There are said to be more than 400 
young women now connected with the 
University of Missouri, Mr. Walter 
Williams, head of the Board of Cura- 
tors, says they are industrious and 
earnest students, and all five of the 
persons elected last year to the Phi 
Beta Kappa, an organization composed 
of the students who stand highest, 
were women. Mr. Williams offers this 
testimony as an endorsement of the 
success of co-educational institutions. 





HUMOROUS. 


Teacher: “What is 
form of animal life?’ 

Schoolboy: “The giraffe.’ 

Aunty: “Tommy, I put three pies 
in here yesterday, and now there is 
only one. How is that?’ 

Tommy: “Please, it was so dark, 
aunty, I didn’t see that one!’’—Punch. 


the highest 


A country convert, full of zeal, in 
his first prayer-meeting remarks of- 
fered himself for service. “I am ready 
to do anything the Lord asks of me,” 
said he, “so long as it’s honorable.”’— 
Life. 
man who wants to get 
married has contradictory prelimin- 
aries to go through. First he must 
pop the question, and then he must 
question the pop.—Baltimore Ameri- 
can, 


A young 


Teacher: “Billy, can you tell 
the difference between caution 
cowardice?” Billy: ue 
When you're afraid yourself, then 
that’s caution. But, when the other 
fellow’s afraid, that’s cowardice.’— 
Harper's Bazar. 


me 
and 
ma‘am. 


“What 
mamma?” : 

“Why, he is a tea sampler, he 
samples the different kinds of teas.” 

“Mamma, do you know what I want 
to be when I grow up? <A pie sam- 
pler!’—Yonkers Statesman. 


business is papa in, 





“Can you be trusted with a secret?” 
he asked. 

The woman drew herself up proudly. 

“You have known me tor ten years, 
haven’t you?” she repliel. 


“Tee 

“Do you know how old I am?’— 
Washington Herald. 

Mrs. Commonstalk: “Are you sure 
your sweetheart will make a_ good 
home body, Eli? Do you think she 
knows anything about mending, for 
instance?” 

Cholly Commonstalk: ‘About mend- 
ing, mother! Why, that is her 


strong point. [ saw her mend a busted 
tire once in just fourteen minutes.”— 
Ilarper’s Bazar. 








THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CGIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
. Telephone 131-1 Newton{ West. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of ——— dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 








urally sentimental and inclined to} paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
gallantries toward the opposite sex.| ciples which it advocates. 
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: Miss M. F: Fisk 
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: THE RED GLOVE SHOP 

. 

; 322 BOYLSTON STREET 
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Opposite Arlington St. 
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Is showing her Spring Line of Ladies’ Gloves, Waists 
Veilings and Neckwear. 
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